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remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only 
this once, O God, that I diay be avenged of the Philistines for 
my two eyes,” so ought the deaf and dumb children to pray to be 
avenged; not, however, as Samson was avenged, by shaking the 
pillars of the temple, and killing * three thousand Philistines, men 
and women;” but by shaking the pillars of Exeter Hall at the 
conversion-meeting, not, by physical force, but by the moral force 
of truth, by opening the eyes of six “ thousand men and women,” 
subscribers to the conversion-society. This is the revenge they 
should pray for, and this is the revenge we seek. We know many 
sincere, pious, and trath-loving men among the supporters of the 
conversion bubble; they are infamously imposed upon : and the 
cause of Judaism, and that of the deaf and dumb sufferers in Am- 
sterdam, would be avenged by exhibiting the worthlessness of the 
missionaries, and the falsity of their reports, and by thus pulling 
down this modern temple of Gaza. 

We recommend the above observations to the attention of that 
smooth-tongued saint, Sir Robert Inglis, who, at the last Exeter- 
Hall meeting, thus gloried in the conversion of the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb:— 

I was likewise struck with the great kindness shown to the Jews in Jeru- 
salem, as illustrated in the case of the blind old Jew, who, perhaps, by the 
instrumentality of that kindness was led to turn to the Lord and Saviour. 
I remember an expression which fell from one whose name will never, | 
hope, be mentioned in an assembly of Christian Englishmen without feelings 
of gratitude and and love. I remember Mr. Wilberforee saying, in respect 
to a very eminent author, who was then blind —I hardly feel authorised in 
mentioning his name, but perhaps | may do so, as it is now a matter of 
history—it was Arthur Young—I remember Mr. Wilberforce saying, that he 
was talking to Arthur Young with respect to his pious life, and that Arthur 
Young, then a blind old man, said, “1 never saw anything till I was blind.” 
And here we are told of the old blind Jew in Jerusalem, and of the deaf and 
dumb Jews in Holland. The blind receive their sight, and the deaf hear, 
and the dumb, in spirit at least, may pour forth praises and prayer to God. 

It is indeed a pity that Sir Robert Inglis associates the name of 
the great philanthropist Wilberforce, the emancipator of slaves, 
with a society tending to promote moral slavery. Wilberforce 
would have scorned the action of taking advantage of the blind 
old man, or of the deaf and dumb children; ie would have desig- 
uated it, as we do, MEANNESS, COWARDICE, and TYRANNY. 


An idea of the perversion resorted to by Pauli the conversionist | 


may be formed from the following statement in the so-zalled 
Jewish Intelligence :— 


There seems to be at presenta great stir among the Dutch Jews; they have 
been aroused out of their long sleep of indifference. In several towns the 
Jewish schoolmasters have relinquished the reading of the Rabbies with their 


pupils, and have been supplied by your missionary with the Psalms and the | 


Prophets in their place. Again, we see the Rabbinical Jews unite in making 
efforts to stay the inroad made by the waters of salvation streaming forth 
from the word of God. Lately a weekly paper has been started by the Jews 
of Amsterdam, in which they exhort their co-religionists to remain faithful 
to the interests of their faith; and thus is the latter defined: — 

“ The doctrine of Judaism does not consist in a confession of faith, or in 
an expressed dogma. . . . Israelites! turn over the leaves of the prophets, 
and you shall not find that the prophets preached faith. Pure morality, 
virtue, the fear of God, love! Behold, this was the doctrine of Judaism 
throughout all ages! Whosoever teaches otherwise is an enemy !”’ 


‘Now mark the deception. In this extract there is not a word 
mentioned about “ relinquishing the reading of the Rabbies,” or 


about the “inroads made by the waters of salvation,” etc. It 


speaks of pure morality; aye, of something more, which Mr. 
Pauli has omitted to extract— 


Beware, brethren, of enemies in the garb of friends; beware of those who 


call themselves friends of Israel, and are her bitterest enemies; beware of 


Pauli, the , the hypocrite, and the most barefaced calumniator, etc. 


The Dutch journal, in successive numbers, lays bare, boldly 
and openly, the utter worthlessness of Mr. Pauli’s reports on 
Judaism and the Jews in Holland; it boldly challenges him to 
defend himself against the charges which it brings against his 
veracity, and pledges itself to make good and substantiate its 
charges in any court of law, or before any tribunal of truth-loving 


men. The fearless tone of the challenge is-highly honourable te | 
the editor of the Dutch journal, and we tender him our sincere | 


thanks on behalf of the Jewish public, and on behalf of every 
admirer of truth and justice. We disapprove of any violence or 
harshness towards Jewish converts, but we rejoice in the moral 
courage of speaking out what we think of them. Our attention 
was drawn to a paragraph which appeared some time since in the 
Bristol E-caminer, and which runs thus :— 

Jers —Threttend Exposvve of Wrong.—Disclosures have been made to us 
of some past doings in this city, practised towards certain Jews, professing 
the Christian faith, by some of their own nation, and fraught with such 
great villany, that, should anything of the like order again come to our ears, 
we shall feel called upon to hold up the perpetrators to merited ignominy. 

We need not intimate, that we not only exempt those respectable mem- 
bers of the Jewish persuasion, whom we feel honoured in calling our fellow- 
citizens, from all sympathy with the deep rascality to which we allude, but 
that we believe they would be as indignant as ourselves against its per- 
petrators. 

Now, as we are not acquainted with the facts alluded to, we 
cannot give an opinion on the subject; but from what we know 
of the Jews in general, we may safely state, that in most instances 
the violence is committed on the part of the converts, and not on 
the part of the Jews. The ‘great villany” is mostly practised 
by the missionaries, who malign and scandalise the Jewish houses 
they visit; for no sooner are they admitted under the hospitable 
roof of an enlightened Jew, than they fill their diaries with 
reports like the following :—“ Visited Mr. A—— and family. 
They listened to me, and appeared to take great interest in my 
message of C——, etc. ‘They invited me to come again, evidently 
pleased with my instruction, and I hope the seed of grace will 
ripen into goodly fruit,’’ and other such cant. Now such a report, 
with initials, frequently tends to injure the Jews, and to prejudice 
them with their co-religionists. Let the missionaries boldly come 
forward and mention names and places, and we will inquire and 
believe them. But so long as Mr. Pauli and his confederates 
indulge in initial reports, we agree with our Dutch contemporary, 
that they are but cobwebs for entrapping the credulous and the 
innocent ; and the sooner these “ spiders’’ of society are removed, 
and their webs cut and destroyed, the sooner humanity will have 
to rejoice at the removal of one of the most pernicious evils; the 
sooner will it restore that harmony which Christians of all deno- 
minations are now anxious to cherish and cultivate with Jews. 


NOTES ON THE JEWS OF PERSIA UNDER MOHAMMED 
Obtained from one of themselves. 
By tur Rev. Aprauaw Dr Sona. 
Singula queque locum teneant sortita decentem.”— Are, Poet. 
(Continued from page 355.) 
IV. 
Tue Suasnia”—Ferast or “ Exryanu 
System —Maagriaces. 


Wuen a female child is born, the parents, on the sixth day of its 
birth, make a feast for all their female relatives and acquaintances, 
called shashia, i.e., feast of the sixth day, also styled the women’s 
feast. Should the parents be poor, the entertainment is provided by 
a society called shashia koopsah, or “ Sixth Night Society,” who take 
care that there shall be no difference discoverable between the poor 
man’s feast and that of the rich man. ‘The child is named on this 
night, the ceremony being performed thus:—before the company sit 
down the child is brought into the festive room, and a friend having 
inquired of the father the name he wishes her to bear, proceeds to give 
her this name, following a prescribed formula; the feast then proceeds 
with great hilarity until the morning. But little more is seen of the 
young lady until the day of her marriage, her education being entirely 
acquired from her mother, whe, in addition to her domestic duties, 
teaches her her prayers, and overlooks her religious education gene- 
rally. The sciences of sewing, knitting, carpet-making, and the like, 
she generally acquires at the house of a friend. A practical knowledge 
of cooking is considered by all classes indispensable. Engaged 1 
these pursuits she remains under her mother’s tutelage till she attains 
her ninth to her thirteenth year, when she is married. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a maiden remains single after her fifteenth year. 

When a male child is born, the Shashia, or feast for the women, 
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takes place on the sixth night : and on the seventh day, ifthe parents 
are poor, the treasurer of the ‘Society of Elijah the Prophet” calls and 
gives them money sufficient to provide for the morrow, when the child 
is named, another feast, equal to that made by the richest member of 
the community ona similar occasion. On the morning of the eighth 
day, after service in the synagogue, the sexton proclaims there a“ feast 
of Elijah” at the house of such an one. and invites the congregation to 
go thither. They all attend accordingly, even the Chief Rabbi; but 

e only stops to give the child his blessing, and insert the name and 
the date of his birth in the register he keeps. The child is named, 
and the feast proceeds—the company singing various religious hymns 
and songs untila late hour. The time permitted for the child to remain 
at home is five or six years, during whic) period he receives an ele- 
mentary education trom his father, who then sends him to school. 
His progress here will be better scen if we now devote a short time to 
examining the management and discipline of the Bathé Midrashioth, 
or Jewish schools of Hamadan. 

The Yeshiba, or college, excepted, the Jews of Hamadan have no 
establishments which they appropriate solely for educational purposes. 
Their schools do not consist of buildings belonging to the community 
or maintained by individual enterprise, but are kept at the houses of 
certain members of the congregation, who, with the greatest willing- 
ness, devote them to this use. Four houses, at least, must be in requi- 
sition at one time, these being necessary, from the plan of education 
adopted. ‘To give some idea of this plan, we will now give the names 
of the four schools, and briefly sketch the subjects of study and the 
manner of school government. We have first the Wikra Midrashi, 
or Scripture school, in which the young tyro acquires the rudiments 
of Hebrew, a knowledge of the occasional blessings said by Israelites, 
and an ability toread in the Ilebrew Pentateuch from Leviticus to the 
end. Hecommences with Leviticus because it treats of the sacrifices, 
and he must be early imbued with the sentiment of sacrificing every- 
thing to his duty to the Almighty. In this school he generally remains 
three years; it may be longer, according to his capacity. On attain- 
ing a certain proficiency in his elementary studies he is promoted to, 
secondly, the Targum Midrashi, or translation school, where he usually 
stays two or three years longer. ‘The subjects of study here are the 
Pentateuch, trauslating it into Aramaic, from Genesis to the end, with 
the Jangamim, or musical and rhetorical accents, the Targum of 
Onkelos, and the commentary of Rashi. These are his morning exer- 
cises. In the afternoon he learns to write Hebrew, and to repeat his 
prayers. He is then advanced to, thirdly, the Din Midrashi, or law 
school, in which are taught the Prophets, Hagiographa, Shulchan 
aruch, or digest of Jewish law, the first three books of the Yad Hacha- 
sakah of Maimonides, and the Haphtaroth with the musical intona- 
tion. Here he remains for two years longer, when he enters, fourth, 
the Bachur Midrashi, or youths’ school. ere he makes his first ac- 
quaintance with the Talmud, commencing his studies therein at the 
first treatise. The Jerusalem Talmud is generally used, but the Baby- 
lonian is also studied. He also reads here in the En Yuhacob, a book 
containing the various Agadoth, or moral and traditional narratives 
found in the Talmud. ‘This is generally perused as far as treatise 
Sanhedrin. When he has acquired the necessary proficiency in these 
studies, he is worthy of sitting among the Talmide Hahamim, or stu- 
dents of the Yeshiba. 

The hours of study in the junior schools are, during the summer 
months, from nine till twelve in the morning, and in the afternoon from 
three till six. In winter, the hours are from ten till twelve in the 
morning, and from one till three in the afternoon, when they repair to 
the synagogue for prayers. ‘The manner of dismissing the pupils is 
characteristic enough. Clocks or watches not being in common use, 
the progress of time is only learnt by the clash of cymbals and the sound 
of trampets, played at certain intervals by the soldicry in the streets. 
But as it may happen that the teacher, engaged in the business of the 
school, does not eee these, he makes a mark on the wall, the approach 
of the sun to which apprises him of the progress of the hours, almost 
as accurately as had he a watch or clock there. As may be supposed, 
in proportion to the proximity of the sun to the mark are the number 
of anxious glances cast thereat—glances given even at the risk of 
receiving the summary punishment inflicted for inattention — the 
Damar, or leathern strap ; and when the sun has but barely reached 
the sign, no consideration can deter the whole school from bursting 
forth into the loud and general chorus of “ Rabbi, do you not see that 
the sun is on the sign?” ‘The Rabbi then rises from the floor, and the 
pupils standing around him in a circle repeat after him, word for word, 
the Kadish, or glorification of God’s name, and also the Scriptural 
readings contained in Gen. xlviii. 16, Deut. xxiii-26, and Proverbs 1.5. 
They then kiss their hands as a mark of respect to their master, and 
the business of the day is over. 


| 


The Rabbi or teacher is as much respected by the parents as he is 
feared by the children. Lis influence is not confined to the school, 
but extends also to the home. Parent and teacher do not look with 
indifference upon each othei's efforts; but they cordially unite to make 
the youth a religious and useful member of society, a feature in the 
educational system of the Persian Israelites surely worthy of general 
adoption. The Rabbi does not administer the Damar for inattention 
or remissness at school only, but he applies it to the pupils’ hands and 
feet, Just as vigorously, if they have been guilty of disrespectful or 
turbulent behaviour at home. 

The masters have various titles, according to the rank they occupy 
in teaching—thus the teacher of the Mikra Midrashi would be called 
Calipha, or yunior teacher ; of the Targum Midrashi, Sainah, or senior; 
of the Din Midrashi, Walleh, or superior ; and of the Bachur Midrashi, 
Rabbi, master or principal. The wardens of the synagogue generally 
visit the schools weekly, to ascertain that the masters do not neglect 
their duty. If, after being weighed, they are found wanting, they are 
forthwith dismissed, and others appointed in their place—a rather 
summary mode of proceeding, perhaps, but one doubtless calculated to 
secure the progress of the pupils. The rate of school charges for each 
pupil is, in the Mikra, or jumor school. 4 Shachi, a Turah, or box con- 
taining some 10Ibs. of flour, and a fowl every month— during the wine 
season, 2 large pitcher of new wine is added. Inthe Targum Midrashi 
6 Shachi, 1} Tura of flour, 2 pitchers of wine, and 2 fowls—and so the 
other schools in proportion. This is the ordinary payment of both 
rich and poor, the charges for the latter being paid at the community's 
proper expense. We now dismiss the subject of schools and teachers 
with the one additional remark, that, the subjects of study excepted, 
there is perhaps but little difference between Jewish and Christian 
schools, certainly not in their government and discipline. 

( To he continued.) 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF MAIMONIDES. 
Tuoven several biographies of Maimonides have already ap- 
peared in our columns, we give insertion to the following, without 
vouching for its accuracy in many details. The writer, who is a 
young member of the Society of Friends, has no doubt compiled 
it from other sources; and we forbear, therefore, from criticising 
this compilation. 

(From the British Friend.) 

One of the most remarkable names that has appeared in Jewish 
history since the close of the sacred period and the final destruction 
of the temple at Jerusalem, is that of Maimonides, Whether regarded 
as a sage and philosopher in a very dark period, or as the author of 
several works on the Scriptures, and in exposition of the Jewish law, 
which are among the most esteemed of that class of literature, and 
almost invaluable to the student of the original language of the Old 
Testament, he stands out as one of the greatest lights and ornaments 
of the age in which he lived. 

Under the impression that the name of this celebrated man is much 
more familiar than any acquaintance with his life and writings may be, 
we propose to give a short sketch of the former, derived from the 
scanty sources than are now accessible, to be followed by a few selec- 
tions from his most extensive work, the 77pm +t (The Strong Hand), 
of which, we believe, portions only have ever yet been presented in an 
English translation. 

Moses ben Maimon, more familiarly styled Maimonides, was born 
at Cordova, in Spain, about the year 1131. The Jews had become 
very numerous in that country, and held a high position under the 
government of the Moorish kings, for a considerable time previous to 
the birth of Maimonides. His family was distinguished for learning 
and piety, his ancestors having held the office of ~~ (judge) of the 
community for several generations. Ilis father married a woman who 
was considered much beneath his station in life, and who died in 
giving to the world her first-born—the subject of our memoir. Tis 
father soon married again; but his eldest son was carefully educated 
at home by himself, with the aid of the best tutors that could be 
obtained, until he was admitted as a student at Lucena, one of the: 
large and noted colleges the Jews had at that time established for the: 
education of their youth and the advancement of literature and science. 
Maimonides progressed rapidly with his studies, which were chiefly 
directed to the Mosaic law, the Talmud, and the numerous commen- 
taries professing to explain both ; especially the works of the celebrated 
Aben Ezra, who had been educated at the same school about half a 
century before. 

About the age of twenty, Maimonides returned to his native city, 
and obtaining permission to address the synagogue on the following 
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Sabbath-day, his eloquence and learning so powerfully impressed all 
present, that he was placed at once in a p sition affording every 
facility for the further prosecution of his studies, his father being one 
of the first to foresee the future eminence of his son. Maimonides 
now frequented the famous schools of the Moors of that pe riod ; and 
under Averroes, who was perhaps the greatest philosopher and most 
enlightened man that nation ever produced, aud with whom he became 
very intimate, he made great advances ia Astronomy, niathematics, and 
medicine. Averroes, in consequence of his unorthodox views as a 
Mussulman, soon after this became the subject of bitter persecution ; 
and Maimonides, at whose house he had been for a while sheltered, 
and who was therefore supposed to be tainted with the same religious 
views, was obliged to fly from his own nation and country, as well as 
from the Moors, and fizally took refuge in Egypt, about the vear 1169. 
During his flight, in consequence of weakness, or fear of the enmity 
with which he was pursued, he was induced outwardly to profess 
Mahometanism ; but threw off this false disguise probably some time 
before his arrival in Egypt. At first he supported himself, In poverty 
and with great difficulty, by selling jewels, precious stones, and other 
small articles; but soon after opening a school, and giving public lec- 
tures at the same time, his great learning and talents could not long 
remain hidden, and he rose rapidly in reputation and estecin, until he 
was appointed chief physician and privy-councillor to the Sultan 
Saladin, afterwards so well known in the history of the Crusades as 
the antagonist of Richard Ceeur de Lion. His life at this time, in 
consequence of his position and celebrity, was most laborious. 

A short time previous to his flight from Spain, Maimonides had 
commenced writing hisazinn (The Strong Tiand), or (The 
Repetition of the Law), an epitome and classification of the laws and 
maxims ofthe Talmud, compiled in a clear easy style, with the omis- 
sion of most of the allegories and traditions with which that work 
abounds. ‘The Talniud is a collection of the expositions and sayings 
of the most esteemed Jewish doctors, from the close of their sacred 
canon down to its own date; and its want of system and obscure 
dialect had rendered it almost unintelligible to the majority of the 
Jews themselves of the twelfth century. Maimonides resumed this 
arduous undertaking in Egypt, which occupied him about seven years. 
A work of the kind was very much needed by the Jews, whose ap- 
plause of it was universal, and it established the fume of its author as 
one of the greatest luminaries that nation has produced in modern 
times. Numerous copies were immediately taken, and prayers were 
offered up daily for the health and life of the auther in all ‘ 
gogues of Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor. From the circumstance of 
his first creat work being written in fayvpt, Mafmonides is. frequently 
known as Moses the Egyptian, better than by any other name 

It is not surprising that a man like this, who, irom having been an 
exile and in penury, and who, in the course of a few years, had raised 
himself by his learning and ability to be the most distinguished person 
of the age, at least of his own peculiar nation, should have nunicrous 
enemies and envicrs among those whom he had left behind, and who 
eagerly sought for any excuse to find exceptions in his charactcr and 
writings. An opportunity was soon afforded by his next great work, 
written between 1185 and 1194, entitled, 2329 a (The Teacher of 
the Perplezed). Wiis first work was a digest or compilation; this is 
the expression of his own mind, and of his philosophical, theological, 
and critical views on difficult passages and phrases occurring in the 
Old Testament. Its objects.are to prove the truth of Divine revela- 
tion, to attest the character and authenticity of the sacred writings, 
and to expound the grounds and reasons of the Mosaic laws, and their 
accordance with, and adaptation to, the best welfire and highest in- 
terests of man. It was originally written in Arabic, being intended, 
in the first place, to be read by Mahoinctans; but a translation in 
IIebrew soon appeared, under the auspices of Maimonides himself. 
Tn this work he was presumed to set aside many of the traditions with 
which the Talmudic writers have encumbered theuiselves; and there- 
fore it is not surprising that its author became the mark of suspicion 
and obloquy, and the occasion of violent dissensions and disputes 
among the Jews of Europe, who in some places went so far as to 
teeny burn the work. Maimonides says respecting it, in a letter to 

is son, “I never doubted but that this work would be received as it 
actually has been received. But I am an old man, I do not covet 
fame, and willingly forgive all my enemies. I did not write this work 
in order to rise in the estimation of my op 


ur le, or out of ambitious 
thirst for renown. . . . Living with people whose thoughts are alto- 
gether mundane—all whose endeavours are terrestrial, and who have 


no idea of the spiritual—I must not feel surprised if they should 
accuse me of innovation or heresy, and compel every one whose suc- 


cess in life depends on their good graces to conceal or deny his appro- 
bation of me and of my 


the svna- 


Maimonides, respected and beloved by those immediately around 
him to the end of life, died at Cairo a.p. 1206, at the age of seventy. 
five vears. At Alexandria and Jerusalem funeral orations were 
delivered, and public mourning was assumed for three whole days. 
Llis corpse was carried to Tiberias, and interred there. He was the 
author of various other works on mathematics, philosophy, and medi- 
cine, which established his reputation as the first physician and one 
of the greatest sages of the age in which he lived. But his theological 
writings continued to be the subject of deep and bitter controversy 
among his own nation for many years after his death. The orthodoxy 
of his first great work was never questioned. ‘To the other work may 
be mainly attributed the philosophical impulse which at that time was 
civen to the Jewish mind. ‘The disputes raged principally among the 
Jews of Etirope, but were happily brought to a conclusion in favour of 
Maimonides, who has since been looked upon as one of their greatest 
oracles of the middle ages by the Jews, and esteemed and respected 
by all Christian writers. David Kimchi, the celebrated grammarian, 
one of his most zealous defenders, caused the following inscription to 
be placed upon his tomb :—- 


op xd oy 
Fron Moses to Moses 
Arose none like Moses. 


Thk LAWS OF ISRAEL, 
As represented by the Grechs and Romans. 
By A. Fiscurn. 
(Concluded from page 332.) 
VI. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans have also left to us some descrip- 
tions of the Jewish Sabbatical laws, or the mode of observing the 
Sabbath. ‘There exists yet a letter written by a certain Consul 
Marcus, on his visit to Jerusalem, to his friends at home, in which he 
gives an clegant deseription of the high-priest’s processions in going 
in and out of the temple on the Day of Atonement.' Plutarch also 
professes to give some description of that fast; but he, as well as 
other authors, have so carelessly interwoven the different feasts that 
ve can hardly recognise a single one in their wtitings.? Though he 
speaks of all as if they were but one feast, he appears to have wit. 
nessed the Day of Atonement and the Feast of Tabernacles. ‘This 
feast being one of great rejoicing, we may suppose that, in Jerusalem, 
it was celebrated with great festivities and all kinds of public amuse- 
nents. As is generally the case, such occasions may have been ac- 
companied by extraordinarily merry scenes, and these were indulged 
in as a recreation after the great abstinence observed during the pre- 
ceding weeks. Our authors, however, making use of every opportu- 
nity to misrepresent the truth, state that at these feasts they were 
worshipping Bacchus. Plutarch?’ an? ‘Tacitus are among these; but 
we can lardly believe that this was their sincere opinion, as the latter 
eives, in another part of his work, a most sublime description of the 
Jewish notions of the one God. 

Others, again, seeing the Jews abstain from food during the Day of 
Atonement, stated that they celebrated their Sabbaths by fasting. 
Suctonius says, with some humour, “ Let no Jew so carefully fast on 
bis Sabbath-day as I did to-day." 

But whilst all endeavour to make some display of wit respecting the 
Sabbath, and Rutilius Numitianus,® Dion Cassius,’ and Juvenal,* have 
not left behind their stale comments, there shines through the writings 
of alla kind of acquaintance with a Sabbath, which may lead us to 
suppose that among the Gentiles theinselyes some kind of rest-day 
was kaown, or that, at least, there existed a tradition of the propriety 
of one day being set apart for rest. The Jews themselves observed 
the Sabbath-day before the Ten Commandments were given. ‘The 
Samaritans said, that, “ according to an ancient superstition, they had 
a custom of observing that day which the Jews call Sabbath.”* These 
appear to have even observed the Sabbatical year, as is evident from 
their asking Alexanc.. ‘> release them that year from the taxes.’ 
Among the Greeks and icv... find some traces of this kind. 
Horace, in a conversation, telis | ‘riend, “To-day is the thirtieth 


' This letter appeared in the Jewish Chronicle about the last Day of Atone- 


ment; though it was there translated from a Hebrew work, the original 1s 
in Latin, and is generally believed to be authentic. 


? Symp. lib. iv. Q. 5. > Ibid. * Hist. lib. v. c. 5. 


* Octavian. c. 76. ® Itin. 1. v.391. 7 Lib. xxxvi. 
* Josephus, Ant. lib. 12, c. 5. ® Ibid. lib. 11, c. 8. 
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Sabbath ; will you not offend the Jews? For myself, I have no reli- 
gion at ail.” They merely speak of the best day to transact some 
plies, * But, my dear, J am-a little 
This one, therefore, was not inclined to settle this matter 


business; to this his friend re 
weaker.” 


on a Sabbath-day. Ovid says, “ Let not Adonis, as lamented in 


Venus’ temple pass by, nor the seventh dav as observed by the Jew.”"! 
itis quite c.ear, that the Gentiles, who also divided the week into 
seven days, must have connected the same with some cause, particu- 


Jarly as they could ascribe the division of the month to the course of 


the moon; and the year, to that of the sun. Under these circum: 
stances, the following statements are of more value than is generally 
given tothem. Josephus says, “ There exists no city belonging to 
Greeks or Barbarians, or toany nation, to which our custom of resting 
on the seventh day has not come.” Plato says, that “ out of compas- 
sion for the hard toil endured by man, the gods commanded them at 
ney rest from labour, and gave them feasts in honour of them- 
scCives. 


Though we cannot conclude from the preceding arguments that the 
heathen observed a day of rest, we may nevertheless say, with some 
foundation, that they had a tradition of an ancient observance con- 
sisting in devoting one day in the week to rest. 


~ 


THE NEW-YEAR’S DAWN; 
Or, A Lookine-Griass ror THe Uncopry. 
By W.S., Liverpool. 

‘“‘Kow thyself," an adage of olden date and long standing, is 
vet of such importance as not, even at the present time, to be 
altorether out of tune. If it were “ Kuow others,” it would no 
doubt be more ¢eneral, and much more practised ; for individuals 
generally take but little care to study themselves ; i. e., to look 
into their souls, dispositions, minds, tempers, ete. Yes; study 
the:uselves they do. But how? So far as selfishness goes, so 
far as benefiting themselves and injuring others goes, so far they 
study themselves. Although the words, ** Kuow thyself,” are so 
simple, yet they are above the general comprehension. The 
beanty of self-knowledge: is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Joseph and his brethren; for although Joseph (through his 
trust in Providence, and -threugh his good feclinz) was raised to 
the highest picnacle of glory, although he wes elevated to: the 
highest degree of grandeur, and was next to the king in power 
and authoritv, he cid not forget himself; he, for one, did not 
wrone his brethren; but, as we read, “ And he commanded the 
steward of his house, saving. Fill the men’s sacks with food, as 
inuch as they can carry, and put every man’s money in his: sack’s 
mouth,” ete. O what « happy state of mind ts this. when an 
individual does not forget his brethren, but is gratefel to his 
Maker, and carnestly thanks Him for spreading His bounty over 
hin; forin this consists the whole significance of Know thyself ; 
when an inaividual can take his. friend by the hand and say, 
“Come, brether, what is mine is thine, and what is thine is thine 
own; when he can further say, “ Here, brother, take thy share ; 
thou and I have worked together, therefore thou shalt have every- 
thing that pertains to thee; nay, more, I will assist thee with all 
that lies in my power to aid thee in future.” But when the 
reverse marks an individual, when prosperity has secluded every 
good feeling, when it has dwindled into nought every brotherly 
affection, and has swallowed every tittle of gratitude and thank- 
fulness due to Gog—O how dreadful, nay, how relentless, is such 
a state of mind! Yet this state of mind marks many who have 
become a little elevated above their ordinary sphere; those who 
before were the most generous, kind, brave, hospitable, and liberal- 
minded beings, Lave become haughty, proud, selfish, stif-necked, 
immoral, irreligious, and possessed of every other vicious inclina- 
tion, and ail through a few golden ruineas, which are but as 
butter in the sun, or a mouse in a cat's claw—soon melted, soon 
devoured. 

How many are there who have entered into arrangements, 
agreements, and promises with others, and have been prosperous 


'! De Arte Amat. i. 75. 
De Legibus. 


Sat. lib i. 
Ap.ii. 40. 


‘with its desert. 


—how have they kept such promises ? Why, thev have violated 
them in a most merciless manner. But AWN YN (the new year) 
is coming; courtesies will be exchanced, offences will be pardoned— 
but for how long? Why, for a week, a cay, perhaps less; for what 
reliance can we place in those who come to the sacred house of 
God on sacred days, like those of and OY, craving 
forgiveness of their Maker, urging pardon with a sonorous voice, 
fallmg five times on bended knees, beseeching their Maker to 
pardon and forgive, and abstaining from food for four-aud-twenty 
hours, but nevertheless, after all this, are the next day as wicked, 
as vicious, and-as sinful as ever ? 


Il ask, What reliance can we 
place in such individuals ? 


[s their word to be taken, their bond to 
be trusted, if they are so barefaced, so presumptuous, so obdurate, so 
heartless, so forgetful, as to ask forgiveness of an almighty and hea- 
venly Father, at the same time knowing that, if their lives be 
spared, the next day—the very next day—they will commit the same 
heinous sins, the same heinous transgressions ? Should the New 
Year fall on Thursday and Friday, or the Day of Atonement on 
Thursday, the Sabbath, the very next Sabbath, will be by them 
violated; and this they well know. Now what is this? Can we 
call it faith? Can we eall it belief? Can we call it religion ? 
No; we can only eall such proceedings ail a delusion! all a 
mockery! We will have the matter broucht before us in a more 
moneyed form. Supposing a tradesman has several creditors, and 
he happens to be very irregular in his payments; he may be 
trusted once, twice, perhaps a third time, or may be a fourth, but 
no longer; his unprincipledness is discovered at last. And can 
we as beings of reason, as beings of understanding, as. beings of 
intelligence and enlightenment, to which we aspire—-can we think 
that an Almighty Father, who is so gracious to us, so merciful, 
so unlimited in goodnuess—can we fur a moment think that our 
ingratitude can pass unnoticed, as to assemble year by year, 
suiting our breasts, reading a rapsody of prayers, and after all 
not be one jot the better, not one bit less sinful? Our 7D has 
indeed discovered to us a mest truthiul aud imperishable fact, 
that God is all-mereiful and long-suffering; else long since would 
such base imposition have vanisued from tie face of this terrestrial 
aiobe, else long since would such blasphemy have been visited 
ut as our Heavouly Father is so merciful to 
us, way not be thankful for it? Juct a man be a Christian, Jew, 
Mahometan, or Deist—let him be sincere in his devotion, and 
that sincerity. will ascend to but insimeere, we must 
know that we cannet ¢ Maker. Then why this silly 
work Is it for show? What else is tt?) Sonie nave new dress, 
perhaps; others gaudy trinkets, which they wish to display, or 
probably a graceful waik ; perhaps to show how finely they speak, 
how genteel they are in’ deportment. it may be for all these, 
but never to offer up true devotcduess, true thankfulness to their 
Maker. 


CC is our 


Let those to whom these remarks may apply, whether male or 


fernale, study them well—see that they are neither enlarged nor 
yet compressed, neiiher extended nor yet confined ; let them serve 
as a looking-glass, wherein to search their wicked and irreligious 
hearts, that they may be carable of washing them clean. Let 
them take heed and adopt this advice, it will be sure to cdo them 
goo. in time, for I fecl for them, and would needs be their phy- 
sician, and, as a brother, tender my servieecs and prescriptions 
gratis. But many will think I have a scifish view in so doing. 
No, pone; none but a desire to kindlea love for that Creator who 
is so good to all, and whose goodness I myself feel; none but to 
quench that wicked spirit which sometimes arises with prosperity ; 
none but to put down immodesty, unchasteness, and irreligion in 
women. QO that the time would come “when the hearts of 
parents will be turned towards their children, and the hearts of 
children towards their pareiits,” and the hearts of all towards our 
Heavenly Father! Amen. | 


RaBBINICAL Provers.—Every bird lives with its kind; man- 


kind hold together with their equals. 
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THE JEWS IN CHINA. 
tue Rev. Dr. Lintentuan. 

Wer do not know very much about our co-religionists in the 
Celestial Empire. The veil of mystery in which China for so 
many ceuturies was enveloped, deprived us also of identical facts 
concerning our brethren in the eastern part of Asia. The little 
we know we will not withhold from our readers. According to 
the best information, the fitst colony was founded under the 
Emperor Kao-ti at the time of Antiochus the Great; the second 
under King-ti, at the time of the Jewish-Syrian war; the third 
under Johao-ti, at the time of the Jewish king Alexander Tannai; 
the fourth under Gnai-ti, at the time of the death of [lercdes; 
the fifty under Ming-ti, at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem: the sixth under Jshe-ti, shortly after the war of the Jews 
against the Roman emperor Adrian; the seventh under Li-ti, at 
the time of the Roman emperor Septimus Severus. Probably 
all these Jews came from Mesopotamia; and it seems that the 
important trade in silk brought them to China. But they were 
not only merchants, but were also engaged in agriculture and 
scientific studies, and their connections were of great use to the 
Chinese empire. An old inscription speaks of their industry, 
piety, and honesty, in the most favourable terms. ‘They were 
therefore promoted to high offices, and some cf them were also 
mandarins. The cities they inhabited were Hang-tscheu, where 
the culture of silk flourished ; Ning-hia, one of the creat commer- 
cial places; Pekin, the capital of the empire; and Kai-fong-fa, 
where, after the ruin of all the others, a Jewish congregation 1s 
yet in existence. They are all Rabbinites, and are called at pre- 
sent, “the bearers of the yellow hat” (that is their sign), or “ the 
vein-cutters” (porshen). Their synagogue, called Beth-El, is 
surrounded by trees and Chinese tents. A large fore-yard leads 
to the building. At the right side is the butchery, where the 
Kosher-meat is sold; at the left is the bath (Mikweh) for the 
ladies. The synagogue is clean and plain ; the walls thereof are 
adorned with inscriptions of the names of the most influential 
brethren of old, and yearly, on the anniversary of their death, 
according to the Chinese custom, incense is burned before these 
monumental inscriptions. ‘They have no ark; but in the place of 
our ark stand, in a half-circle, twelve scrolls, in commemoration 
of the twelve tribes, and on a higher place stands a thirteenth one 
to the memory of Moses. By the inundations of the Hoangho 
they have lost many of their books and much of their property; 
but by the Celestial government itself they appear never to have 
been molested.—Asmonean. 


MOUNT TABOR. 


Tabor is one of those graceful mountains which adorn the Holy 


Land; its shape is that of a half sphere, and appeared to me like 
the back of a whale. We. now ascended, the road continually 
winding from east to west. We passed through a variety of 
herbage, groves, and clumps of trees, and the ground was univer- 
sally enamelled with a variety of plants and flowers. After we 
had ridden for about forty minutes, we alighted, and walked up 
to the summit. We came to a level piece of ground about sixty 
feet long and thirty broad, which is enclosed with trees on all 
sides, but less so towards the south; here we tied our horses to 
the branch of a tree, under the shade of which we rested. 
This mountain is said to be 1,000 feet above the plain, and 
1,300 above the Mediterranean. Seated at the southern brow, 
we enjoyed the most glorious view imaginable ; beneath us the 
plain of Jezreel was spread out like a map, which we could almost 
see to its full extent, from Carmel to the river Jordan, and from 
the mountains of Nazareth to Jenin. Beyond Jordan, the moun- 
tains.of Gilead towering above others. Gilboa and Little Hermon 
were jast opposite. On the northern slope of the latter, our 
guide pointed out to us two villages of Scriptural note, Endor and 
Nain. The view northward is mere circumscribed, still you see 
the snow-capped Mount Hermon aftd- the mountains of Safet. 


On the highest point to the south the Latins have a chapel, 
which is now in a dilapidated condition. The Greeks have a 
similar place of worship on the north side. There are many and 
extensive ruins on the heights of Tabor, which proclaim to the 
visitor of this now forsaken region that in former times it was 
inhabited, and has seen the hand of cultivation, industry, aad, 
alas! of war. Here, also, from the time of Deborah the pro- 
phetess, who judged the people of Israel, almost down to our age, 
the sword has done its destructive work, has laid low in the dust 
fortifications, castles, and houses; driven away the inhabitants to 
make room for the wild boar of the forest, the eagle, and the 
owl; and thus it will. most probably remain till “*the wilderness 
and solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose, . .. and the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water ; in the 
habitation of dragons, where each lay, shall be grass with reeds 
and rushes, .. . and the redeemed shall walk there.” 

We remained for several hours on this delightful spot, stepping 
over broken arches and empty cisterns, over dismantled fortifica- 
tions and remains of monasteries, around trenches and ditches, 
enjoying the wild scenery on Mount Tabor. But our guide re- 
minded us that we liad yet a long way before us, so we were 
obliged reluctantly to leave, walking down to the foot of the 
mountain, which we accomplished in forty minutes. The heat 
was great— it blew a hot.sirocco—we therefore halted under the 
refreshing shade of one of the evergreen oaks with which the 
country abounds. 

From here, according to our guide, we had yet four hours to 
Tiberias. For half an hour we had the pleasure of riding through 
the oak forest, and then-we came out upon a high plain. We 
were sorry to leave these lovely groves, having seen for years no 
other trees than olive-trees, with their small dull green leaves, in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

The ride which we had taken to-day was very refreshing. As 
we advanced, the sirocco was increasing, and there was neither 
rock nor tree to shelter us; all was pastoral ground, upon which 
the Arab and his flocks were seen, and here and there we saw 
their black tent encampments. The country through which we 
now made our way was strewed over with volcanic stones, and we 
passed a village entirely built of them.—Correspondent of Jewish 
Intelligence. 
T PILGRIMS. 

0 


Every pious Mussulman, at least once during his life, is expected to make 1 
pilgrimage to Mecca, to visit the sanctuary of his prophet. On his return he is 
ever after looked upon with respect, and adds to his name the prefix * Hadji.’” 
—-Kastern Travels. 

Entuvsrastic in their zeal, 
They traverse wild and waste, 

And, arm’d with holy purpose, feel 
More purified, more chaste, 

As, wending on their desert way, 
‘They near that sacred fane, 

And votive heart-strains loudly say, 
They have not toil’d in vain. 


Now, home returned, with joy elate, 
All worldly passions still’d, 

In peaceful, blest, and happy state, 

heir life’s best wish fulfill’d. 

The hallow'd pilgrims thus we trace, 
Themselves of sacred worth ; 

Who once have reach'd that sainted place, 
Are sanctified thenceforth. 


So, long through desert paths, my view, 
My falt’ring steps have sought 
‘That shrine my spirit might renew 
PR fresh-created thought. 
mirage, tempting in its green,' 
Oft lured me vithits cheat, 
And where the sands shone liquid sheen 
iogs led my feet. 
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But now, joy-fill’d, I see enshrin'd 
All e’er 1 hoped to see, 

And God's own temple in thy mind 
Hath bent my heart and kuee. 

New feelings in my soul abound, 
New virtues seem to woo; | 

Thus, when we tread on holy ground, 
Ourselves turn holy too. 


Apranam. 


Youtus’ Benevotentr Society.—A general meeting of this 
society was held at Sussex Hall on Sunday evening the 11th inst., 
Mr. f. A. Isaacs in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the yearly balance-sheet (con- 
tained in our advertising columns) was submitted to the meeting. 
Messrs. Levitt, Barnett, ete., spoke in terms of the highest satis- 
faction and praise thereon, and noticed with pleasure the increase 
of receipts, as also of relief, shewn therein. It was moved and 
carried unanimously, that the balance-sheet be adopted. Several 
new laws were then agreed to, and votes of thanks to the com- 
mittee and honorary officers of the past year were passed. The 
committee returned thanks; the Treasurer, Mr. Leon Pyke, in so 
doing, regretted that he should not be able again to accept the 
office. The following gentlemen were elected to their respective 
offices :-— President, Mr. E. A. Isaacs; Vice-President. Mr. E. M. 
Myers ; 7'reasurer, Mr. Lewis Myers; Committee, Messrs, E. A. 
Isaacs, L. H. Isaacs, S. V. Abrahams, 8. Abrahams, Leon Pyke, 
Lewis Myers, E. M. Myers, A. 8S. Pyke, Leon Isaacs, P. Barnett, 
and — Picciotti; J/on. Sec., Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs. A letter from 
the latter gentleman was read, resigning the honour conferred 
upon him; which being ordered to be placed upon the minutes, 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘* That it is with deep regret that 
this meeting accepts the resignation of Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs as 
Honorary Secretary of this Society; and they take this opportunity 
of testifying their esteem and admiration of the manner in which 
he has carried out the duties of the office.” Resolved, “ That 
the foregoing resolution be transmitted to Mr. Isaacs in writing, 
and that the signature of the President be attached thereto.” Mr. 
Leon Lewis Isaacs was then elected Honorary Secretary ; Messrs. 
M. I. Moses, I. L. Levitt, and Israel Moses, were re-elected 
Auditors; and Messrs. Lewis H. Isaacs, Lewis Myers, and Leon 
Lewis Isaacs, were elected Committee of Inquiry. ‘Thanks were 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting adjourned. 

We have not been unmindful of the steady progress made by 
this society, and of the business-like manner in which its pro- 
ceedings are conducted—a tribute of praise we cheerfully accord. 
The balance-sheet read at the above meeting speaks most elo- 
quently, ‘There is an increase in receipts and in relief; the two 
great facts which denote a charitable society's progress. Just 
claims on the community for support, when ably put forth, but 
seldom fail in their effect. Such is the case here, and we have no 
fears that it will not so continue. ‘The society has our hearty 
good wishes for its prosperity, and we advise a discerning public 
still further to extend its usefulness by increased patronage. 


Tue LATE Six Rospert Peri.—We have received a cireular 
from the Central Committee of “the Working Man’s Memorial,” 
signed by Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P., Chairman, and Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, M.P., Hon. Sec. We readily comply with the request 
to advocate the subscription by the million, as Britons and as 
Jews. As Britons, because every British subject now enjoys the 
fruits of Sir Robert Peel’s active exertions to supply cheap food, 
to throw trade open without unjust restrictions, and of many 
other liberal measures which he was not ashamed to support, 
though he had opposed them, no doubt conscientiously, in his 
younger years. As Jews we are also under obligation to him for 
the resolute and business-like manner in which he carried the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill. Had he pledged himself to 
seat his colleague in Parliament, the measure would not have been 


delayed from time to time, and brought in at the fag-end of the 


© 


session. He would have boldly and promptly breught it before 
Parliament, and either stood or fallen by the measure. 

Such a man as the late Sir Robert Peel is indeed entitled to 
the gratitude of the industrial classes of this country, and we trust 
that there will be many of our co-religionists who will subseribe 
their mite to raise a fund for the erection of a durable memorial 
of Sir Robert Peel’s services to the country. The collection is 
fixed for the 31st inst., when the subscription will be closed. 


- 


Tue Famine 1x Morocco.—Since our last notice cf the 
dreadful famine in Morocco, further letters have been reecived by 
the Mahamad of the Sephardim congregation in London, by Sir 
Moses Montefiore, by Mr. Judah Guedalla, and by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the Sephardim synagogue here, from the 
Rabbies and Jewish authorites of Morocco, drawing-a most dis- 
tressing picture of the condition of our co-religionists in that 
country. We are much pleased to learn that several benevolent 
gentlemen have liberally subscribed towards the relief of the suf- 
ferers, and it is to be hoped that others will follow tiie noble 


example. The subscriptions to this laudable object will be 
published. 


Tine German LAxcuace.—Contrary to our usage, we beg 
to draw attention to an advertisement in our columns by Mr. M. 
Silverstein, who has been for many years teacher at Mr. Cohen’s 
establishment, Dover. Mr. 8. is a thorough German scholar, 
and has adopted an easy and perfect method of teaching the 
German language to Englishmen, as well as the English to Ger- 
mans. He unites an amiable indulgent disposition with consider- 
able talents, and is therefore deserying our warm recommendation. 


Tue Prize Essays.—Tie following sums have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose of augmenting the amount to be awarded 
to the successful competitors: —Previously announced, £21 15s. 

Per Rev. R. 1. Cohen, Dover (Third List): — Mr. H,. Cohen, 
W indsor-street, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Davidson, Leman-street, Mr. 
Davis, Mansell-street, Mr. Calan, Strand, Is.; Mr.M. Hart, 
Houndsditch, Is.: Mrs. Michaels, Hoxton, Is.; Mrs. Jonas, 
Dover, Is.; Rev. I. H. Cohen (2nd Subscription), 1s. 6d. 

~Chatham:—Rev. I. Phillips, Mr. Reuben Alexander, Is.; 
Mr. Lazarus S. Maguin, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Lucas, 1s.; Mr.1. Marks, 1s.; 
Mr. I. Pyke, 2s.6d.; A Converted Jew, Is. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to receive sub- 
scriptions from the friends of Hebrew literature in the provinces ; 
viz.. Mr. David Hesse and Mr. M. H. Simonson, Manchester ; 
Mr. Bethel Jacobs, Hull; Rev. A. L. Green, Bristol; Rev. R. I. 
Cohen, Dover; Rev. M. B. Levy, Brighton; Mr. A. B. Oppen- 
heimer and Mr. P. Silverstone, Birmingham, 


You say the Jew would be ready to join any party inimical to the 
religion of the state. You must have very grave suspicions of the 
great majority of the House of Commons, to think that parties are so 
nicely balanced that the vote of a Jew could turn the scale. I remem- 
ber the IHlon. IL. F. Berkeley's reply to his constituents in Bristol, in 
1847. When questioned as to his views on the separation of Church 
and State, he said, * Ifa new colony was about being founded, I might 
say, let there be no state religion; but considering the deep hold it 
has on the minds of the majority of the nation, and the great interests 
that are now interwoven with it, I could not conscientiously advise its 
separation.” ‘The Jew would act on the principle so admirably laid 
down by the honourable gentieman ; but you really seem to have but 
a poor acquaintance with the ties that bind a representative to his 
constituents, or of his duties in the senate. You are still harping on 
the Church, the Church, until you forget all collateral circumstances. 
Do you think that the Jew would dare avow principles opposed to the 
religious sentiments of the House of Commons? that he would be 
insane enough to outrage the feelings of his constituency, and risk the 
vor populi? If he so far forgot himself, the entire body of the Jews 
of this country would repudiate him, and petition for his removal from 
the House. You cannot think he would so misuse his influence; but 
the mere saying so is like the trite no popery cry, a sort of cut and 
dried phrase used ad captandum.— Green's Letter to Dr. Croly. 
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MNEMONITECHNICAL MEANS TO REMEMGER THE 
BOOKS OF HOLY WRIT. 
By Dr. SomerHavsen. 


MON 


The humber of those Israclites who have been enabled to adorn a Christian 
profession in the various walks of life is so great, as to call for our most 
devout thanksziving to Him who has been gracious to them; and at the 
sane time, the very amount of talent which has distinguished so many of 
them in the senate and at the bar, in the pursuits of itterature, and the dif- 
ferent branches of science and art, is so great, as to show that they must 
take a most important part, and have a very large share in everything that 
affects the weal andthe woe of the nations of the earth.—/+ risk Late ligence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G3” Correspondents are respectfully informed that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be pre’ authenticated. 

Received from Mrs. H. N. Salomon, Edmonton, one Relief Ticket of the 
Widows’ Friendly Society, which has becn handed to Mrs, Benjamin 
Levi. 

Accepted—* The Place of Rest.” 

Mr. Charles Travers ( Bou'ogne).—The second article is respectfully declined, 
as well as the first. We cannot touch the subject, as it is only caicu- 
lated to excite hostile feelings; nor is it any longer made the plea for 
not admitting Jews to Parliament. It is at present eutirely a question 


of law. The unfranked letter we must decline to receive, in accordance 
with our rules. | 


Gyan 
HE crowded state of the Metropolitan Synagogues during 72277 wns and 
‘22 ov, the expected influx of many of our co-rcligionists from 
abroad, as well as the consideration that many of our brethren are not pos- 
sessed of the means to pay for seats in the existing Synagogues, have in- 
duced Mr. Ritterman (late Chief Reader of one of the Synagogues of Posen, 
and Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory), in conjunction with some Friends, 
to engage Lazarus's Rooms, 38, Mansell-street, Goodman's Fields, for the 
purpose of performing Divine Service during the above Holidays, without 
any alteration from the Service in the Orthodox Synagogues. Mr. Ritter- 
man has engaged a Choir, which lie is training, he having had on the Con- 
tinent a long experience in the arrangement of Choral Music. 
Commodcious Seats will be Let on application at 38, Manscil-strect, Good- 
man’s Fields. Seats for Ladies in an adjoining room. 


Dr. Julius Furst, of Leipzig, 
DITOR of the Uren, and Teacher at the Leipzig University, has made 
arrangements for receiving a few Boarders at his house, which is plea- 
santly situated. Dr. F. will himself undertake the instruction in Hebrew, 
German, and the Classics, and provide efficient professors for every other 
branch of education. Leipzig being a large mercantile town, is also suitable 


for a commercial education. Apply to Dr. Julius Furst, Leipzig, or to Mr. 
M. H. Bresslau, 18, Manseil-street, Goodman’s Fields, London. 


— 


Mesdemoisciles Engersch, 
[recived thanks to the Public for the liberal patronage they have already 


received, bez to inform their numerous friends that Mademoiselle Helene, 
illiner, has just received the latest faslions from Paris; also, that Mademoiselle 
Henrietta Engersch, Teacher of the Piano, will shortly open a Course of Even- 
ing Classes in French, twice a-weck, from 5 to7 o'clock. 

Address Misses Engersch, 144, Minories. 

N,B.—Mademoviselle HelQue Engersch requires expert hands for the Milli- 
nery, her business. 


To Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign and 
Fancy Warechousemen, etc., etc. 


ANTED, by an experienced Young Man of active industrious habits, 
. accustomed to the above branches of trade, also to Jewellery, Cabinet 
Ware, and Glass, a Situation as Salesman, Warehouseman, or Traveller. 
Would not object to the United States or the Colonies, Satisfactory refer- 


ence of several years from last employer, Address, S. G.. 3 - 
Hackney-road, London. 3 


| 


JEWS’ ORPHAN 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


TOTICE is hereby given, that a General Court of the Governors and Sub. 
N scribers will be holden on Monday, the 4th day of September next, at 
Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, at 7 o'clock in the evening precisely, for the 
Hlection of One Child destitute of Both Parents; and to decide upon a pro- 
posal to declare a vacancy for the admission of Two Children, by election, 
destitute of One Parent only. | 

( by order) 

Committce Room, August 2Ist. 


JOSEPH SEBAG, President, 
A. SAQUI, Secretary. 


Youths’ Benevolent Society. 

T the Hali- Yearly General Meeting, held at Sussex Hall, Aveast 11th, 1850, 
ia. the following statement of the Receipts and Nxpendiare of the past year 
was read and adopted, and ordered to be advertised in tue Jewish Chron ‘cl 


Mr, LEon Pykt,. Treasurer, in account with the Youths’ Benevolent Society, 
Avgus., 1549, to August, 
Ir. 
To Cash in Savings’ Bank, By Relief of Applicants 
as per last audit - - £45 and) “Binding Appren- 


Cash in hands of Treasurer, tices - - - «F392 1.6 

as per ditto - - 4 Hire of Committee Rooms il 
Interest received on invest- Advertisementa 

Balance of unsettled Con- Postave and Sundries O13 3} 

Amount of twelve months’ | 98-9 Sk 

Subscriptions 0 | By Balance— 
Proceeds of Concert - Cash in Savines’ Bank C1 11 
Denation from Saraucl Ditte in hands of Trea- 

Moses, @ 0.4 sures - - “ace 

£938 12 st £9312. 
Audited and foand correct, Auga:t Tith, 
(Signed) M, 1. MOSES, 


ISAAC “LEWIS Livy (TT, 
LEON LEWIS ISAACS, 


i lon, Sec, 


Committee-Roonr, Sussex Hall, 
Aug. 14, 1550. 
Wouths’ Benevolemi Society. 
PIVHE COMMITTEE of this Society hereby give Notice, that they will meet 
on Wednesday, the 1Sih of September next, to Relieve Three Youths, by 
providing them with such means as may enable them to obtain an honcst 
livelihood. 

Applications to be made in writing, previous to Wednesday, the llth 
of September next, containing the recommendation of a me-nber or subscriber, 
addressed to 

LEON LEWIS ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


August 2Ist, 1850. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


As Private Veacher, or in Schoots. 
\ ICHAELIS SILVERSTEIN, late Resident Teacher at Sussex House, 
i Dover, is desirous of giving Lessons in Hebrew, German, French, 
English, and Drawing. M.S. has had many years practice in teaching buth 
Children and Adults, and will undertake, by a method which he has success- 
fully adopted, to teach the German Language in Six Months. Address, Mr. 
Michaelis Silverstein, 11, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. 
‘o> or TWO LADIES or GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with Board 
and Lodging on moderate terms; or a Suite of Unfurnished Apartments 
to be let to a Lady, or Lady and Gentleman. The situation is airy, and most 
desirable, being within three minutes’ walk from the Park entrance, Om- 
nibuses every three minutes from the top of Albany-street to the City, 
Bank, etc. Address, A. Levy, 107, Albany-street, Kegent’s Park. 


Salesmen Wanted, 


HYAM, Tailor and Clothier, Manchester, is in want of SEVERAL 
« SALESMEN inthe BESPOKE AND READY MADE DEPARTMENTS, 
tor his new establishment about to be opened in Dublin. Yo those wel! 
acquainted with the business a very liberal salary wil! be given. 
Apply, by letter, to B. Hyam, 26, Market-street, Manchester. 
To Tradesmen and Others.—Dcecbis Caliected. 
GENTLEMAN who has been very successful during the last year in 
many outstanding and alinost hopcless debts, without having had re- 
course to Jaw, is desirous of extending his connection, so as to establish 
three or four rounds each week. References and terms may be obtained by 
letter, pre-paid, to C. M., 126, Waterloo-road, Lambeth. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Pri : | London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, 


. Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and inmay be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office» 
24, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, August 23, 1850. 
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